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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00 a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a yearextra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 


Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





The Bee-Keeper's |-3 
=(ulde< 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


oe 


PROF, A, J, COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 





A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEg-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigans Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 


Por Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 














There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 


‘with a new name for next year (1901), 


we will send the new subscriber the bal- 
ance of this year’s (1900) numbers free, 
and mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good’ chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
vers. Better send two new subscribers 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds 
of seed. Address, 


GEORGE Ww. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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: Extracted Honey 3) For Sale ¢ 


> ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


ALFALFA 
>) HONEY..«««+++ 


»~ This is the famous White 
e Extracted Honey gathered in 
-»~>> the great Alfalfa regions of 
7 the Central West. It isa 
>» splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 


honey at all can’t get enough 
>) i eae ‘ 
= 


the Alfalfa extracted. 


»§) Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey : 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% 


29 to pay for package and postage. 
* cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
~~» 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 
s two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
»$) desire. The cans are boxt. 


: ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 


+S >» The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
a 
“~ Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 
I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 


duction and then buy honey of you for my ownuse. But however loyal one ought to 
5 be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in auy 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 

S 


= I'm something of a heretic, to sell several ‘thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 
>) 


excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the 
honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. 


= McHenry Co., Ill. 
~ Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


Ve would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
) sam honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 


m the above, and sell it. 


mof7Zs)e Ls WAY 
SOOOE 


y 





This is all 





And others, who want to earn some money, 
22 can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 
Address, 


SS GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, II. 
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BASSWOOD 4 
HONEY aaaunnx e 


This is the well-known ee 
eC 
z 


light-colored honey gatkered 
from the rich, nectar-laden Kee 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger Ke 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is = 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. © 


C. C. MILLER. 
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The first 
20th century. 
volume of the 
Tho the 
improve- 


Volume XLI. 
here—the 
41st 

Journal is also here. 


1901 
the new 
The first 
American 


year of 
century is 
number of the 
Bee 
past century was one of wonderful 
ments and developments, we suppose this new 
century we are just entering upon will be still 
wonderful. 


more That hardly seems possible, 


and yet it doubtless will be true. 
what of the old 
20th century? 


But 
in this 


American Bee Journal 
It also must keep step 
with the progressive spirit of this rapidly ad- 
And it will do so. We need not 
for the future to 
reading the old American Bee 
past 10 or more, or 


vancing age. 


make any promises those 


who have been 
Journal during the 
less, 
hereafter 
We realize 
have the 


even 


years. We mean to keep its standard up 


as we have tried to do in the past. 


that this we can not do alone—we 


must hearty and continued support 


and encouragement of the bee-keepers them- 


selves. We believe we will have it—at least 
we will endeavor to merit it. 
We can all, then, look forward to the com- 


ing years with a strong faith and a high hope, 
that in a united effort for the 
we shall be successful in all that is 


realizing right 
worthy 
and true. 


i. 
The Utter vs. Utter Case in New York 
State, which has been referred to in these 


columns several times the few 
and was decided 


19th. 


past months, 


came to trial again, in favor 
of the bee-keeper, on Dec. 

Mr. O. I 
apiarian exhibit at the 


tion, 


. Hershiser, superintendent of the 
Pan-American Exposi- 
being present and assisting 


trial, the 


during the 
written 
satisfaction 


following 
with great 
and particularly by the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ money 
helpt their fellow member to win his case: 


account by him 


by all, 


will be read 


members of the 


Association, whose 


My Dear Mr. YorK:—I enclose you news- 
paper clippings concerning the now famous 
case of Utter vs. Utter, and will request that 
remaining papers containing accounts of the 
be forwarded to you by the publishers. 
In the meantime, let me tell you so you will 
have no dismal apprehensions concerning the 
result of the litigation, that the bees were en- 
tirely exonerated of the charge of mischief as 
complained of. The case occupied over two 
days, the jury being nearly all drawn on Mon- 
day afternoon, and the jury’s verdict brought 
in at about dusk on Wednesday evening. 


Case 


For a 


case involving such insignificant 
damages, I’ve seen nothing that has created 
so much interest to lawyers and sensation to 
the people, in many a day, as did this case. It 


seemed to be the only subject of conversation 











for the people in the 
and stores, and by 
streets. Besides 


hotels, railway stations 
groups of people on the 
local witnesses, the plaintiff 
had Mr. Banes—a fruit-grower of New Hamp- 
shire; and the defense, besides local witnesses, 
had several fruit-growers and apiarists from 
New Jersey, A. I. R. Root from Ohio, 


and FE, 
Frank Benton from Washington, Mr. Marks 


from this State, and your humble servant as 
counsel and witness. 
I understand the jury’s first ballot was 10 


votes to 2 blanks for no cause of action, which 
was immediately made unanimous for no 
cause of action. They were out scarcely five 
minutes. Was not that a complete victory ? 

Too much credit can not be given the just 
judge for his fair and impartial attitude and 
rulings on every disputed point, and for the 
great learning and ability of Messrs. Bacon & 
Merritt. And while passing, I desire that you 
know that learned and astute counsel were 
4.2 MP to us in “ persons Of Messrs. F. V. 

Sanford and M. N.’Kaine, both of whom are 
scholarly and pr ce members of the 
legal fraternity, and while they brought to 
bear all their scholarly attainments and legal 
acumen in this very bitterly contested case, | 
think that all on the opposite side will agree 
that they were treated in a gentlemanly and 
dignified manner. 

Of course, you will observe that the 
of this fight was in the village 
which, to say the least, was very 
that, metaphorically speaking, one brother 
sought to kill, or *‘do up” the other, and that 
this fratricide might be accomplisht according 
to ancient usage, as recorded in Holy Writ, 
Kaine was brought in to assist one of the 
brothers in his fell purpose. However, the 
plaintiff would not be disposed of in this 
summary manner, and knowing of a firm of 
distinguisht legal gentlemen, who, be it said, 
Merritt their Bacon, he enlisted them in his 


scene of 
of Amity, 
ironical ; 


behalf. These lawyers were Bent on (Benton) 
going to the foot of the matter, and, accord- 
ingly, sent for certain gentlemen from Wash- 


ington and Ohio to assist them in getting 
down to first principles. The Utter absurdity 
of the plaintiff's claims were made apparent 
to all observers. after the gentleman from 
Chapinville had made Varks of his witnesses, 
by proving to the jury that in their claims 
that bees puncture peaches they were simply 
‘talking thru their hats.’’ And now that it 
has been judicially settled, that the claims of 
the plaintiff were too Utterly Utter, I think we 


are justified in believing that peace will reign 
in Amity again. Yours truly, 
OreEL. L. HERSHISER. 


From the clippings kindly sent us by Mr. 


Hershiser, we take these paragraphs, the 
newspaper in which they appeared being 
the Middletown (N. Y.) Daily Argus: 


The case was opened for the plaintiff by Mr. 
Sanford. He said he askt only $100 damages ; 
that the case was not one which charged that 
peaches and trees had been destroyed by 
stinging. He claimed about as follows: The 
two Utters lived near Amity, in the town of 
Warwick. One raises peaches, the other is a 
keeper of bees. William H. owns 4,000 peach- 
trees. Forty rods from one of his orchards 
are several hundred hives belonging to his 
brother. The bees from these hives acquired 
the habit of flying over to the orchard and 
‘ puncturing’ his peaches, sucking the fruit, 
and making great quantities of it unfit for 
market. The juice trickling from the fruit 
would form branches of 


a substance about the 


TOF 








the trees, 
branches, 
destroyed. 

Wm. H. Utter, the 


which, in time, 
and in time 49 trees 


destroyed the 
were totally 


plaintiff, was the first 
witness. This is the substance of his testi 
mony: On July 5th last he walkt into his 
orchard and noticed that there were many bees 
in his peach-trees. Every day after that the 
bees began to get thicker and thicker. He 
counted as many as 14 bees on a peach, and 
saw sO many others on other peaches that he 
couldn’t count them. He watcht their 
operations. A single bee would come up to 
the peach, walk all around it, pick out a good 
ot, and putits nose in. Then it would wig 
gle its head one way and then it would wiggle 
it another. Then it would stand upon its feet 
and pull out its nose. Then another bee would 
come and find the hole. Then a third and 
fourth, and a whole lot of bees would come to 
that peach, and in less than a week the peach 
would die. 
This is the 


way he found out that the bees 
were from his brother’s hives: He built a box 
and put flour in it. Then by another con 
trivance he caught a lot of the on his 
peaches, put them in the flour-box, and when 
they had become white he permitted them to 
escape. Then he followed their line of flight. 
and in most they went direct to his 
brother's hives. 


bees 


cases 


Next week we hope to have a further report 
on this celebrated case. 


> 


Clarifying of Wax.—lIt is ag 


rood thing 
to have the same thing viewed by many eyes, 


thereby reaching it from all sides. Regarding 


the clarifying of wax, the following kind note 


is received: 

My Dear Mr 
a little mistake 
Hill about the 
truth is, that the 
the wax makes no 


YorkK:—Haven’t you made 
in your editorial answer to Mr 
cooling of wax? The real 
time taken in the cooling of 
difference whatever—it is 
in the length of time it remains in a melted 
condition. The effect on color will be exactly 
the same if the wax should be slightly heating 


instead of cooling all the time it remains 
melted. And I can not conceive how you 
could possibly give the meaning you did to 


from Mr. 
0. O. 


Hill. 
POPPLETON 


the quotation you made 


Decidedly Mr. P 
thing that makes a difference 
of the length of time it 
in a melted condition,” altho it 
exprest. the 

But is it 


that the 
clarifying 


oppleton is correct, 
in the 
wax is the ** remains 
is doubtful if 
any one has idea in that exact 
form before 
that ‘‘the 


wax makes no 


strictly correct to say 
taken in the 
difference 


true that after the temperature of the wax has 


time cooling of the 


whatever?’ It is 


come down to the meiting-point, it makes no 


difference whether it is ten seconds or ten 


years in getting down to the temperature of 


the surrounding atmosphere, but it does make 


time of the cooling of 
145 de 


it takes in cx 


a difference as to the 


the wax downto about 


grees, just be 


cause the longer time wling down 


to that point the longer time it is in the 


sirable melted condition 


Having agreed that slow cooling is not 
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the thing desired, but only desirable because 


it leads to the right condition, the practical 


question comes, Is it better to say toa begin 


ner, ** You must cool your wax slowly ?** or. 


You must keep your wax a long time ina 


melted condition 7° If he is told to cool his 
that he will 


proper condition for 


wax slowly, it is about certain 
keep it a long time ina 
settle: 


the foreign particles to at any rate, if 


any one has been misled by such a direction, 
it has not come to light 
Suppose, however, we try to be more exact, 


and say, ** Your wax must remain along time 
in a melted condition.” 


* Well, it 
condition if | 


One can easily fancy 


him saying will remain in a melted 


keepit hot, and IT ean just as 


well leave it on the stove half a day So it 


half a 
day—not only in a melted condition, but at so 


remains **in a melted condition” for 
high a temperature that the particles are kept 
constantly in motion, and there is no chance 
for impurities to settle; and then it is taken 
off and allowed to cool rapidly, with the result 
that impurities are mixt all thru, 

The best of all 


Since the 


would be a full explanation. 
foregoing was written, the Bee- 


Keepers’ Review has come to hand, and Edi 


tor Hutchinson says 


‘The trouble with Bro. York’s argument 
as | understand him, is that he is confusing 
purity, or freedom from dirt, with that of 
color, That is, he assumes that the dark 
color results from the presence of dirt 
time and again have I seen the brightest, vel- 
lowest wax fairly loaded with particles of 
dirt If kept liquida long time these parti 
cles settle to the bottom, but the color of the 
wax is not changed one iota.” 


There is nodesire whatever to deny that two 


specimens of wax entirely free from impuri 


ties may be very different in 


But it is 
also true that a very large part of the beeswax 


color. 


thrown upon the market is of the kind he 
mentions Now 
does Mr. Hutchinson mean to tell us that that 


dirt is of the 


‘fairly loaded with dirt.” 
bright color as the 
Does 


just the same after cleansing as before 


same wax 


when it is cleansed acake of it /ool 


If the 


answer is in the affirmative, then there is 


something exceptional about the color of dirt 
in his loeality If a 


white handkerchief is 


covered with soot, we don't sav it is white 
but black 


> 


Reformed Spelling. \ 
writes that he 


correspondent 
would be a subscriber for life if 
it were not for the spelling which follows the 
rule, ** Change @ and e@ final to ¢ 
ooked 


preceding 


when so pro 
nounced, as in 
e affects the 


ete. lle 


(lookt). ete... unless the 


sound, as in chafed, 
thinks until our lexicographers 
change the rule that makes the past tense and 
perfect participle of 


regular verbs end in ed 


there should be no change, and that it is con 
fusing to children who are learning to spell to 
read this journal 

It would be hardly worth 


while to refer to 


the matter except for some who are recent 


subscribers. To them some explanation is due 
This 
(merican Bee 


for departing from the general custom. 
departure is not a whim of the 


Journal, not of a number of illiterate people 


It is because our lexicographers, the ablest 
and best lexicographers of the world, Jaze 
changed the spelling—a fact of which our 
correspondent does not seem to be aware If 


he will turn to page xvii of the Standard Di 


tionary, he will find the matter treated some 


what extensively The change is endorst by 


the Philologiecal Societies of England and 


America, and the Modern Language Associa- 


tion of America, the members of which in- 
clude most of the recognized authority in lin- 
cuistic science in England and America,among 


Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL. 
has been the United 


them D., who for 


years States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and 
Max Muller, of 


from leading colleges in both countries. There 


the late very able 


England, with professors 


is no law compelling people to obey these 
rules, no more than there is to compel people 
to talk good English, but reforms having such 
strong arguments in their favor, and urged by 
such high authorities, will surely prevail in 
the end, and it is the part of wisdom promptly 
to fallin with them 

If the father and 


pondent had 


vrandfather of our. corres- 


been of his mind, very poor 
would have been his chances for much modern 
would not 
that 


spelling to which they had first 


literature, for they have allowed 


him to read a book did not continue the 
been accus 
labour, Atlantick, 


tomed, such as honour, 


arctick, ete. 
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Mr. Tuomas G. NEWMAN, for so many years 
editor of this journal, and also general man- 
ager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union (a 
National 
tion), has this personal paragraph in the issue 


1900: 


year ago united with the Associa- 


of his Philosophical Journal for Dee. 22, 


rhe editor, in response to 
fora public statement concerning his vision, 
would say that his health is much improved, 
but his sight has not yet returned sufficiently 
to allow him to reador write. This condition 
has prevailed now for more than a year, tho 
he has been taking daily magnetic or mental 
treatments the whole time, but he feels sure 
that full sight would soon return, if he could 
take a much-needed the optic nerves 
being only partially paralyzed, thru excessive 
strain. Mrs. Newman is also much in need of 
rest, after the extra labor and care of the past 
year Tuomas G 


Mr. Newman’s 


inite in the hope that he 


many requests 


rest. 


NEWMAN. 
many old friends will all 
may soon have that 
rest so that his 


Also that Mrs 


vacation 


necessary eyes may recover 


Newman may join him inthe 


Mr. DADANT’S PARIS CREDENTIALS, which 


he mentions in his article this week. read as 


follows 


Mr. ©. P. DADAN?T, 

Dear Sir. 
the Board of 
Keepers’ 
gE. T present 
you this certificate of credentials, appointing 
you as their delegate to the International 
Congress of bee-keepers at Paris, or at any 
other meeting of bee-keepers which you may 
be able to attend during your trip abroad. On 
behalf of the Association, I desire to say that 
we feel that we have in , 


lam pleased to inform you that 
Directors of the National Bee- 
Association, thru its chairman, Mr 
\bbott, has authorized me to 





you the person of all 
others the best fitted to represent American 
bee-keepers in Europe. Your large experi- 
ence, covering many years of successful man 
agement with bees; your thoro acquaintance 
with all the latest methods and developments 
in use in country and in Europe: your 
familiarity with the Freneh language and cus 
toms—all these, and more, especially fit you 
for the position, and will entitle you to a de 
vree of respect that could be accorded to 
almost no one else Altho a native of France. 


this 





we still consider you a typical American bee- 
keeper in every respect; and we desire you to 
convey to European bee-keepers our hearty 
good wishes, love and respect. We fee! that 
we owe to dear old France a debt of gratitude 
for sending two of her best sons to America; 
and in sending one of them back to represent 
us, we bespeak for him a reception such as 
could be accorded to no other American bee- 
keeper—a man whom we are proud to honor, 
and who, in connection with his venerable 
father, has done much to advance the pursuit 

in this country and in Europe. 

Yours very respectfully, 

ERNEsT R. Root, President. 
Dr A. B. Mason, Secretary. 


Mr. Frep W. Mura, of Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
with his friend, Mr. Hauk, 
pleasant call recently. They 
way to visit among some of the manufacturers 
Muth having 
been an employee of Mr. C. H. W. Weber, of 
Cincinnati, 


made us a very 


were on their 
of bee-keepers’ supplies, Mr. 


for nearly two years past. Mr. 
Weber is well known to our readers as a dealer 
Mr. Muth 
isason of the late Chas. F. Muth, who did 
such a large honey-business 


in honey and bee-keepers’ supplies. 


in Cincinnati for 


so many years. 
- 


Mr. W. A. 
Calif., writing us Dec. 7th, said: 


PryaL, of San Francisco Co., 


‘* The winter here is something fine, tho we 
are having slight fogs in the morning. These 
latter are said to be beneficial in warding off 
the cold weather, tho, to tell the truth, I 
think itis cold enough as it is—it is one of 
those cold spells that is full of dampness, the 
dampness being worse than dry cold. At any 
rate, all kinds of flowers, viz.: roses, geran 
iums, fuchsias, heliotropes, potato-vines, calla 
lilies, etc., are in bloom as if it were summer. 
The other day I took a little trip across the 
bay with some frieads from Chicago, and 
visited Alameda, Oakland, and Berkeley. The 
day was a charming one, and the gardens and 
all landscape were arrayed in their best winter 
garb. The sun was so hot that none of us 
could wear wraps or overcoats. The Chicago 
folks were charmed with the climate and the 
cities they visited—the climate just delighted 
them. 

‘So far the whole State has 
by copious rainfalls, and it may be fairly ex- 
pected that a liberal amount is yet to come 
This will make the coming season a bountiful 
one. Still, itis yet too early to count one’s 
chickens.” 


been visited 


Mr. GAasToN BONNIER, whose _ portrait 


graces our first page this week, was president 
of the International Congress of bee-keepers 
World’s Fair ther 
is referred to by Mr 
another page. He 


at Paris, held during the 
last September, which 


Dadant on 


was born ir 


1853 seing a cousin of the noted French 


apiarist, George DeLayens, he helpt him in 
his young days in making experiments on the 
In 1873 hi 
entered the Superior Normal School, where h: 
was first student, then In 1887 he 
botany at tl 

Paris), 


size of hives at different altitudes. 


professor. 
was appointed professor of 


Sorbonne (University of and in 18%; 


was elected a member of the Academy «! 
Sciences of Paris. 

Without going into the details of works pu! 
lisht by Mr. 
demonstrations due 
tion the 


Nectaries,”’’ an 


Bonnier, and of experiment: 
will only me 
works: In 1879, “TI 


anatomical and physiologic 


him, we 
following 


deseription of the nectar-producing organs 
plants: in 1887, the ** New Flora,’ in whi 
are indicated the plants visited by bees; and 
ISUS, the ** Cours 


Complet d’*Apiculturs 


These publications all have a direct beari: 


upon bee-culture. 
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Convention Proceedings. 





Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, II1., 

Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SKC. 


(Continued from page 821.) 
FEEDING BEES RIGHT OUTDOORS. 


Suppose your colonies were away from other bees, 
wouldn’t it be safe to feed right outdoors to them, and let 
them carry it in? 

Mr. Aikin—No. 

Mr. Fixter—I have fed by placing the feeder on top of 
the colony I wish to feed in the evening about sundown, and 
by morning they would have it all taken down. Put in the 
syrup lukewarm. 

Mr. Wood—I have had experience in feeding ; after the 
bees are all thru breeding is the best time to feed; then 
feed allat once. Ifit is cool weather warm the food. Con- 
fine the bees to the combs they can cover, don’t let them 
scatter, put the feed on top, and keep them warm. 


FEEDING SUGAR SYRUP TO BEES. 


Mr. Moore—Is there any particular danger in feeding 
granulated sugar from its solidifying in the combs? How 
can that be prevented ? ; 

Mr. Root—We never have any trouble, and our scheme 
is always to feed syrup thin, about half sugar and half 


) water. If you make it a third water and two-thirds sugar 


you are liable to have some sugar solidify; you can avoid 
it a good deal by putting in water or some sort of acid. I 
think it is better to make it thin. 

Dr. Mason—By adding honey you never have that 
granulation. 

Pres. Root—You want to make it thin; make it about 
half and half; if you make it thin enough it won’t gran- 
ulate. 

A Member—How early do you feed it? 

Pres. Root—In September and October, in our locality, 
when the days are warm. 

Dr. Mason—If you use that much water the bees will 
have a great deal of work to do. 


Mr. Fixter—Take 15 pounds of syrup, by the time that 
isin the cells, when you have two parts sugar and one 
water, you have over 10 pounds of food left. 

Pres. Root—You have to figure according to that when 
you feed that thin syrup. 

Mr. Fixter—I have tried that, and weighed the hives 
before the bees were fed, and weighed them afterwards. 

Mr. Green—Don’t you have trouble in feeding this thiu 
food rather slow ? 

Mr. Fixter—I askt Mr. Root in feeding this thin syrup 
and feeding it rather slowly (asI supposed he would have 
to), if he did not have trouble with getting the bees started 
to brood-rearing. 

Mr. Root—Sometimes we feed 10 or 15 pounds at a time. 
The main idea in feeding thin syrup is to have the bees 
convert that syrup into honey. 

Mr. Green—Sometimes it becomes necessary to feed 
bees in rather cold weather, and at suchatime we must 
either mix it with honey, as has been suggested, or boil 
with tartaric acid and feed it then ata proper consistency, 
nearly the consistency of honey, and feed it rapidly. 


Dr. Mason—If I understand you correctly, I think I have 
learned something, Mr. President. You say,.‘‘ The main 
idea in feeding thin syrup is to have the bees convert that 
Syrup into honey.’’ By adding one-half water do the bees 
make the sugar syrup into honey ? Is that so? 

Pres. Root—I want to qualify that a little. 

Dr. Mason—I guess you would better. 

Pres. Root—In making it thin, one-half sugar and one- 
half water, the bees have an opportunity to invert it. Prof. 
Cook calls it ** digest.’’ If you feed it too thick they won’t 
digest it and convert it into honey. 

Mr. Abbott—I want to offer my protest so that the 
stenographer will be sure to get it, and the bee-keepers as- 





sembled will be sure to understand it; that you can’t feed 
sugar-syrup of any kind, to any kind of bees, and have it 
converted into honey [Applause], Prof. Cook to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Pres. Root—What I mean by that is, it is not the same 
you get from flowers. What I mean by honey—real honey 
is nectar from flowers stored by the bees in the combs and 
converted into honey; but nectarin cane-syrupis a good 
deallike we feed. What Iam speaking of now is chemical 
honey, and not commercial honey. 


Mr. Abbott—Either chemical or commercial honey. If 
you feedthem cane-syrup you reap cane-sugar when you 
eat it. 

Pres. Root—It will be be inverted, tho. 

Mr. Abbott—No, it won’t be inverted ; it will simply be 
cane-sugar. 

Pres. Root—Where is Prof. Gillette ? 

Mr. Taylor—There seems to be quite an issue between 
Mr. Cowan in his paper and Mr. Abbott. 


Pres. Root—Mr. Abbott speaks of chemical honey or 
commercial honey. I don’t care whether they have nectar 
from flowers or sugar-cane; if you give them time enough 
they will convert it into honey. , 

Mr. Moore—I will have to enter an emphatic protest 
against the use of this term ‘‘ chemical honey.’’ You might 
as well say ‘‘ glucose honey ;”’ it is the same thing in the 
eyes of the public. I have handled a family trade for 15 
years, andl am red hot on the subject, and lots of people 
have said to me, ‘‘Do you feed your bees sugar to make 
honey ?”’ I say even a bee doesn’t make honey; she gath- 
ers honey from the flowers. You can’t giveit to people in 
this scientific way; if you do they won’t understand it. I 
tell them bee-keepers don’t practice that sort of thing. 
First, it doesn’t pay us. I state here, you can take lots of 
bees and produce honey cheaper than youcan get it from 
sugar-syrup and other things. I tell them more than that, 
you can’t get your sugar-syrup into the combs; if you got 
it into the combs it wouldn’t be honey—it would be sugar- 
syrup in the combs; it wouldn’t’ pay. I am protesting 
against using terms that are misleading to the people who 
won’t understand them. They are asking me these ques- 
tions every day, and I must enforce my personality on that 
party before I can get his confidence. For the benefit of 
our pursuit, and for bee-keepers generally, I think we must 
avoid the error of speaking in misleading terms, and thus 
leading to misconceptions of our pursuit. [Applause. | 


Mr. White—When we talk about sugar-syrup let us talk 
about it as only feeding to winter our bees; that we never 
sell any of it;-it is simply to live on; it is just as good, I 
believe, when it is ‘‘inverted,’’ as you call it—I don’t want 
to know the term, anyhow—but itis just as good to winter 
our bees. I believe we can winter the bees on it all right, 
but let it go out that it is for feed and nof for family use. 


Pres. Root—If you feed the syrup too thick it will candy 
and go back to sugar. If you make it thin enough the bees 
will invert it. 

Dr. Mason—Don’t use the word ‘‘ honey ”’ in that con- 
nection. 

A Member—I always heat the syrup hot. I think that 
is one reason why it does not candy in the comb. 


Mr. York—I want to emphasize what has been said 
about feeding sugar, and saying whatit is used for when 
you feed it to bees. Iam very careful what is said on this 
subject in the American Bee Journal. I help my corres- 
pondents to say what it is used for—to /eed, and not to pro- 
duce honey, but to keep the beesalive. I put it in that way. 


Dr. Mason—This is really a serious matter; if it should 
go out to the public that our honored president has been 
advocating anything of that kind, it would be a great dam- 
age to our fraternity here. I say we ought to keep this in- 
side—not to say it at all in the first place. I am in dead 
earnest about this. Mr. Moore knows whatit means. If 
our president goes out on the market and peddles it from 
house to house he will find out he would better not say sugar- 
syrup any more. 

Pres. Root—I concede the point Dr. Mason makes, and 
the point of Mr. Moore and Mr. Abbott, and all these 
others. Iam willing to be corrected on that. I will, if you 
prefer, use the word “‘ inverted.”’ 


Mr. York—-We should always say that we feed the bees 
for winter stores, or to keep them from starving. If the 
general public only did know, it wouldn’t do any harm. But 
it is hard to get them to comprehend the matter correctly. 

Mrs. Dunne—I think in speaking of storing sugar fo1 
winter use, we should confine ourselves to the bare fact, 
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and say it is given to stimulate the bees for brood-rearing, 
to store for winter food, and give none of them to under- 
stand it is to be converted into honey for any purpose. 

Mr. Abbott—-I was writing a resolution, and I don’t 
know as I just understood what was said, but I infer that 
you meant to say unless the bees invert it or ripen it, it 
would go backinto sugar; that syrup couldn’t be made to 


do it—wouldn’t go back into sugar without the bees did 
something to it. I feed my bees sugar-syrup to winter 
them; they eat sugar-syrup, and live on sugar-syrup in- 


stead of honey; it is sugar-syrup when I feed, and when a 
bee eats it it is never anything else but sugar-syrup, and I 
don’t see any reason for calling it anything else. 

Pres. Root—lIt is not chemically the same as it was be- 
fore. 

Mr. Abbott—It is absolutely the sameas it was before, 
chemically ; I can demonstrate clearly that it is so. 

Pres. Root—I am only stating it as have Cowan, and 
Cheshire, and Dr. Headdon of the Colorado Experiment 
Station, and other scientists—they called it ‘‘ inverted.”’ 

A. F. Morley—I have been reading that when bees are 
fed sugar-syrup they will fly out into the air and manu- 
facture it over to some extent before they store it. 

Mr. Fixter—If you allow the bees to store 25 or 30 
pounds of syrup in the brood-chamber, aren’t they going 
to carry that into the sections in the spring ? How are you 
going to separate the sugar-syrup from the honey ? 

Pres. Root—Not very liable to after that length of time. 


SUPERSEDING QUEENS. 


Why should a colony refuse to kill the old queen when 
she has stopt laying, and a young queen has emerged, the 
colony finally swarming with the old queen that was clipt, 
there being no eggs or uncapt brood, and but little capt 
brood in the cells ? 

Mr. Aikin—For my part, I think there is a mistake 
somewhere ; such things do not occur except as a freak, in 
all my experience. 

Mr. Green—They occur pretty frequently. 

Dr. Mason—You must be in a freak country ; localities 
differ. 

Will a colony superseding a queen swarm with the old 
queen after the young one is hatcht and in the hive ? 

Mr. Aikin—It is possible that the presence of two 
queens in the hive, the old and the young, might cause a 
disturbance ; but-where the colony would come out I should 
most certainly expect them to come with the young queen 
rather than with the old one. 


REARING QUEENS. 


How often would you put queen-cells in the same hive ? 

Mr. Aikin—I suppose this is intended for queen-breed- 
ers; I can’t answer it. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I put in queen-cells as often as I take 
out a queen. 

Mr. Holdren—-That isn’t the idea; I want to know, 
when you are rearing queens, how often you would put cells 
in the same hive to rear queens for sale ? 

Mr. Aikin—Isn’t your thought this: 
would you cause one colony to rear ? 

Mr. Holdren—Y es, sir; without giving them a rest. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Perhaps two or three—somewhere in 
that neighborhood. ‘They will rear one batch of cells in ten 
days. 


How many cells 


NUMBER OF COMB-SPACES WITH BEES FOR WINTER. 

Taking the Langstroth frame fora standard, how many 
spaces between combs should be occupied by the bees for 
good wintering on examination Oct. 15th ? 

Mr. Aikin—I don’t know the number of spaces; that 
will depend upon the temperature, largely, and it varies so 
much the first of October that probably six or eight spaces 
would be right. 

Mr. Benton 

Mr. Abbott 

Dr. Mason 


Five in sharp weather. 
I believe that would be pretty close. 
Six makes a good, solid colony. 


FORMING LATE NUCLEI. 

How late can a nucleus be formed in northern Illinois, 
using a virgin queen, and build up strong enough to last 
until spring ? 

Mr. Aikin—That is out of my territory. I should say it 
depended largely upon the weather and the honey-flow 
principally those two things—and the man who is handling 
them. 

Continued next week.) 
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No. 2.— Extracted Honey Production. 


Size of Hives—Plenty of Stores and How They 
Become Effective—Larger Hives Needed 
Than in Comb Honey Production, Etc. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


Some months ago I was writing a series of articles for 
this journal. I concluded the series so far as comb honey 
production was concerned, and in the issue of June 21, 1900, 
page 387, I gave the first article on extracted honey produc- 
tion. Just about that time I found myself so occupied with 
other work I could not continue the articles, hence this 
lapse or break in the series. In order to get the connection 
and refresh our memories, I shall have to sum up or repeat 
a little of the ideas in the former articles. 

In the comb-honey articles I taught the great importance 
of having very strong colonies while section honey was be- 
ing stored. When entering on the description of extracted 
honey production, I still advocated strong colonies. I also 
pointed out that comb honey stock would pack brood-combs 
very closely with honey, but when extracted was produced, 
especially with abundance of store-comb, the brood-combs 
were left very lank or thin. I urged that the apiarist note 
this difference in the amount of stores found in the brood- 
chambers, that run for extracted, having brood-combs so 
very scantily stored as to cause death of colonies from star- 

vation when comb-honey colonies in like hives had stores 
in plenty. 

There is also another cause for starvation of extracted 
stock, the very fact that the latter stores the honey in the 
extra, leaving plenty of brood-room, leads to the develop- 
ment of much more brood. The two colenies may not seem 
very different in strength during the flow, but since the 
comb-honey colony has its combs with much honey and lit- 
tle brood, while the extracted honey colony has just the 
reverse, this causes the latter to have a great force of bees 
after the flow is over. This host of bees produces quite a 
different condition of affairs from the other. 

The great amount of brood and bees with the extracted- 
honey stock after the flow, may, under certain conditions, 
be a benefit. Should there be a later flow that these bees 
can forage upon, they may prove to be just what we want; 
but if there is a dearth of nectar, and they are in enforced 
idleness, they may be of little use. If we know perfectly 
our field we will know just what to do, but it is not always 
possible to know. However, most apiarists know fairly 
well whether they are to have any nectar yielding late to 
employ the bees, and if there is none then it follows that 
there should be provision made for the conditions. I am 
using for extracting, 9-frame American hives. This frame 
being about 12 inches deep, it would be inclined to catch 
more honey than a shallower frame, yet I find these hives 
run for extracted honey to contain less honey at the end of 
the flow than do Langstroth frame hives of the same ca- 
pacity when run for comb. 

I have no late flow, hence the condition on the hive as 
to stores at the close of the summer flow is the condition 
practically for winter. As it takes 30 to 40 pounds of honey 
to carry a colony thru in this field, I am compelled to do 
more spring feeding of the extracted-honey stock, or else 
use a larger hive forthem. I have before given my experi- 
ence in this matter, but it will do no harm to state it again. 
For several years I lost heavily of my extracted-honey stock 
from starvation and general poor condition in spring, 
caused by shortage of stores. Since then I have given 
larger brood-chambers, and, when so, this stock winters 
and springs as well as comb-honey stock, if not better 

Note that the comb-honey stock well provision the 
brood-chambers, this very fact reducing the amount of bees 
going into winter. We might reason as many have done in 
the past, that we do not want a big force of bees to go into 
winter, that it takes so muchto feed them. That argument 
is very good if the bees are cellared, but for outdoor winter- 
ing I believe the big colony the better. It does consume 
more honey, but then they winter more safely. I have win- 
tered a great many colonies in two-story American hives 
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right along with one-story ones, and the two-story hives 
have rousing big colonies when the June flow comes, plenty 
of honey and far more bees than the one-story ones. The 
big two-story colonies will be storing surplus when the oth- 
ers are barely ready to enter supers. This testimony will 
give comfort to the Dadants, and I am sure that for outdoor 
wintering they are right, that the big hive is the better. I 
believe the net results to be better from such. 


In producing comb honey it is true that a very large 
brood-chamber colony may get to swarming before they do 
section-work, but this does not apply so much to extracted- 
honey stock where a set or two of combs above, ready to 
store in, attracts the bees to them. 

Conditions (that is ‘*‘ locality,’ sometimes) make a great 
difference. I call the reader to note carefully what I am 
just now to put before you, for these matters must be under- 
stood or you will say the doctors do not agree. 


I have been for several years in a field in which the few 
weeks just preceding the June flow, were weeks of an ABSO- 
LUTE dearth of nectar. Now, reader, suppose you were here 
with your bees under such conditions. Suppose they were 
in 8-frame hives, and the last half of May and first half of 
June there was practically zothing for them in the fields, 
and the stores athome very low. Do you think you would 
have any swarming? Or evena proper amount of breed- 
ing ? You would not need to bother your head about how to 
keep down swarming—I will guarantee no swarming-fever 


} under such conditions. 


Now, suppose your bees, instead of being in 8-frame 
hives, single story, were in two-story or 16-frame ones, 
stores to be in proportion. I can tell you that such two- 
story hives well-provisioned, weather warm, and other con- 
ditions favorable, you would have some swarming before 
the flow, and much more afterit began. You could, bya 
careful and judicious management, handle your one-story 
hives so asto have good colonies, but it would have to be 
done by close watch, and never at any time allow the col- 

ny to get out of stores, and while they would have very 
ittle ahead make them handle what little they dohave. One 
rincipal factor in inducing free laying by the queen, is to 
ave workers with full sacs much of the time. 

Thus it is possible to have bees carried thru the spring 
in a dearth of nectar, bringing them up toa honey-flow in 
Such colonies will 
<o into the sections and work for some time without swarm- 
ing, many going thru a flow and not swarm if cave is used 
to give and keep plenty of room in supers. But, should 
there be a little nectar from the fields for two or three weeks 
just before the flow, and at no time a scarcity of old stores, 
some would no doubt be ready to swarm at or about the be- 
ginning of the flow, if not sooner. 


Your two-story hives having a great abundance of two 
things (yes, three)—stores,empty comb and house-room- 
vill breed just about as rapidly under the complete-let-alone 
plan as will the other with the coaxing and encouragement. 
The large hive is the easiest to winter and spring, for two 
reasons: Ist, because they go into winter with a host of 
bees, and can endure the cold, and so have more bees in 
in spring to start and care for brood; and 2d, because there 
is a plenty of feed at all times, both winter and spring. As 
before stated, I find my two- story hives build up faster in 
the spring, and make great rousing colonies by the time the 
others are in fair condition. Ican not account for it in any 
other way than the great amount of brood and bees in the 
fall being a protection against cold ; earlier and more rapid 
spring breeding from some cause ; and a courage and ambi- 
tion because of the much empty comb to occupy, and backt 
by a rich store of honey. 

I wish here to say that there is another probable reason 

perhaps I should leave out the ‘‘ probable.’’ When a col- 
my is wintered in two chambers, that have been under con- 
ditions that find the brood and cluster low down or in the 
bottom hive in late fall and early winter, they work upward 
in winter and start breeding in the top hive in the spring. 
This leaves honey below the cluster in lower outer combs, 
and this they will from day to day carry up and store above 
and about the brood. You see, here is a condition that 
causes the workers to handle honey, have full sacs, also 
open stores and a well-fed queen and brood. It all conduces 
to the welfare and prosperity of the colony. It is a condi- 
tion that is very like a flow of nectar, and is obtained with 
the least care and labor on the part of the apiarist. 

Now I think I hear E. R. Root hurrahing for two-story 
8-frame hives, and I think he is not far amiss as to the re- 
sults to be obtained when they are rightly managed. If 
you winter bees outdoors, use a larger hive for the cellar. 





If you produce extracted, use larger hives than for comb 
honey. If you use 8-frame hives, use two of them fora 
brood-chamber in very many cases; but you can contract if 
you choose, when the flow comes on. 


Flat-Bottomed Foundation— Securing Drones in 
the Fall. 


BY G. M. 


Larimer Co., Colo. 


DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes thus: ‘‘I have always 
A used foundation having a natural septum or base, but 

Iam thinking of using the flat-bottomed next season. 
Will you please tell thru the columns of the American Bee 
Journal whether the bees change the base of such founda- 
tion before drawing it out? Or, after drawing it out, will 
they fill out the corners with wax, or let it remain witha 
flat base ?”’ 

Bees never leave the base of the cells as they come from 
the foundation-mill making foundation with flat-bottomed 
cells. This is one reason why there is never a base of yel- 
low wax apparent with flat-bottomed foundation, where 
such is used in producing comb honey. With foundation 
having the natural-shaped base, the bees often, in times of 
an excessive honey-flow, add their own wax right on to the 
raised part of the foundation, so that this added part can be 
scraped off with the honey, the foundation washt, and the 
same be nearly or quite as perfect as when given to the 
bees. This gave rise to the ‘‘fish-bone center’ in comb 
honey, complained of when comb foundation was first used 
in sections, and the flat-bottomed process of making foun- 
dation was invented especially to overcome this ‘‘fish- 
bone,’’ if I am correctly informed. 

When bees are given the flat-bottomed foundation, the 
first thing they do is to go to work to change the base, and 
in doing this the side-walls are manipulated also, but just 
how this work is accomplisht I have never been able to tell, 
after all the close watching I have been enabled to do, for 
when the work is being done, the bee has its head in the 
cell, hence the vision of the would-be investigator is cut off, 
so long as the bee is at work. 

While I prefer the flat-bottomed foundation to all other 
makes for section honey, it has two drawbacks, as I look at 
it, which are that this manipulation of the base of the cells 
takes time, so that sections filled with such foundation are 
not completed quite as quickly as is the case where the nat- 
ural-shaped base is used ; and where the sections are placed 
on the hive before the honey-flow is fully on, the bees will 
mischievously work at it far more than they will that with 
the natural base, often gnawing and tearing it all down, 
where the honey-flow we expected does not come, so that it 
is necessary to look after the sections to see that they are 
all right when the bees are about to enter them to fill ‘with 
honey, after a period of scarcity, or before putting them on 
for the next season. 

I have had scores and hundreds of sections which were 
filled with this foundation, and which had been on the hives 
during a period of scarcity of honey, the foundation of 
which was eaten or gnawed away sothat only a neck of 
foundation, of from a quarter to a half an inch wide, re- 
mained next to the tops of the sections, while the lower half 
of the foundation was very nearly as it was when first put 
in. When honey commenced tocome in from the fields, 
and the bees began to work on the foundation, it would 
twist about so that it would touch the separators, and be 
fastened there. And at the end of the season, when I ex- 
pected to take off nice comb honey, the whole thing would 
be spoiled by the cutting and tearing necessary in taking it 
fromthe separators. This is the worst trouble I have with 
the flat-bottomed, and were it not for this, I would not think 
of using any other make in the sections. Of course, in 
good years, this does not apply, but in years like the past 
has been, when fully ten percent of the sections have the 
foundation badly gnawed in them, it is quite an item. 

For brood-frames, I can not see where the flat-bottomed 
has any advantage over that having the natural base, while 
it has the disadvantage of taking the bees longer to manip- 
ulate it; consequently I prefer the foundation having the 
natural base for the brood-frames. 


GETTING DRONES FOR FALL QUEEN-REARING. 


Another correspondent writes thus: ‘‘I wish to reara 
few queens nearly every fall, but when I wish to do so, I 
find that the most or all of the drones have been killed off. 
Can I coax the queen to lay in drone-comb, if the same is 
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placed in the middle of the brood-nest of a strong colony 
during the fall months ?’’ 

The above is something which has puzzled many a 
queen-breeder, and while some say they can secure drone- 
eggs whenever they desire, the trying to rear drones after 
August 25th, by myself, in this locality, in an average sea- 
son, has resulted in an entire failure. 

The only sure way that I know of, after trying nearly 
every experiment given, to have drones during September 
and October, is to mass what drone-brood (the drones from 
which are to our liking), can be found at the end of our 
summer honey-flow, placing the same in a large hive which 
will accommodate all that we may have, making the colony 
contained inthis hive queenless, so they will keep these 
drones as long as you wish them, which they will do, pro- 
vided no queen is allowed to hatch in the hive. 

If you do not have a hive as large as you wish, you can 
make one of any proportions you may desire, by tiering one 
or more on top of each other. Worker brood must be given 
every tem days or two weeks, in order to keep up the 
strengh of the colony, else they may be liable to be robbed 
when an entire scarcity comes in the fall. This hive must 
also contain a large amount of honey, as a hive having 
many drones init grows light as to honey quite rapidly, 
and, if not properly fed, drones do not fly as freely as they 
should. As our basswood keeps in bloom until August, the 
drones which are in the egg form, when the combs are mast, 
will not wear out because of old age before it will be too 
late to rear queens, say from the first to the tenth of Octo- 
ber. In some cases I have had such drones live over, so as 
to fly quite plentifully on warm days in March and April, 
tho they are soon gone after the bees begin to have general 
flights. 

After all other drones are killed off, if we wish to secure 
the very best results, this hive of drones can be gone over 
some day when it is cloudy, and the mercury stands at from 
55 to 60 degrees (at which temperature the drones are not 
likely to stampede off the combs), and all of the undersized 
and inferior drones culled out and killed, after which we 
can be almost sure that our queens will mate with the de- 
sired drones. This hand-picking of drones is quite a tedi- 
ous job, but pays well where we have the object of the im- 
provement of stock in view. 

I have practiced the above plan for the past ten or 
twelve years, so I am not entirely ignorant in the matter, 
and am quite sure I have made much advancement as re- 
gards the quality of my bees by so doing. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
s$ 


No. 10.—Interesting Notes on European Travel. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HE International congress of bee-keepers took place 
Sept. 10,11 and 12, 1900, on the Exposition grounds. 
“ach of the delegates was provided, by the secretary, 

with a pass, for the duration of this congress, sothey could 
go back and forth without having to pay any entrance to the 
grounds. I was privileged in the matter of passes, or “‘ ser- 
vice cards’’ as they called them, forI had been appointed 
delegate from Illinois to the Exposition, and about all the 
advantage I derived from it was.the grant of two service 
cards, one for myself and one for my daughter, by the man- 
agement of the American exhibition. The fee for entrance 
to the grounds was very low. It had originally been put at 
one franc (20 cents), but the issue of shares of stock had 
been accompanied by an equal issue of tickets, so that each 
purchaser of stock had the value of his stock in tickets. 
In this manner, 65 million tickets had been issued, and as 
there were only 50 odd million of these used, the holders 
soon perceived that the price would have to fall. But it 
fell below reasonable prices. When we arrived in Europe, 
the tickets were selling on the street at 7 cents, and when 
we came back to Paris, in August, they were at 6 cents 
(30 centimes). 

Altho this International congress of bee-keepers 
was very interesting, I think more beneficial results have 
been achieved in many of our national meetings; but the 
most interesting feature to me was the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with so many foreign apiarists. If Iam 
not mistaken, there were 15 different nations, 24 foreign 
associations, and 35 French associations, represented. 
There were bee-keepers present from South America, Spain, 
Italy, Russia, Bosnia, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, England, and other countries. All but two or three of 
these men understood the French language, and all the dis- 





cussions were in French ; but the handling of different top- 
ics was placed in the hands of committees with foreign 
chairmen appointed to control the discussions of these top- 
ics, and it was quite interesting to notice the different ac- 
cents of these men who occupied the chair in turn, and who, 
altho very familiar with French, still showed in their 
speech and enunciation that it was a tongue foreign to 
them. 

Having long known the energetic and amiable secre- 
tary of the congress, Mr. Caillas, by reputation, I had paid 
him a visit a few days previously, at his home, to get per- 
sonally acquainted with him and also to hand him my cre- 
dentials, written with a great eulogy, by Pres. Root of our 
National Association. He received me with the greatest 
cordiality, and when I offered to pay the membership fee, 
he stopt me and said that all foreign delegates were ad- 
mitted as honorary members, free. 

So much for French hospitality. 

When I arrived at the congress hall, I was stopt at the 
door bya registering clerk, who askt my name and cre- 
dentials, before permitting me to enter. I felt rather 
intlined then to criticise the French love for rules and reg- 
ulations, which is so conspicuous, not only in France, but 
thruout Europe. But they took the pains to explain to me 
that this registering at the door, which seemed to me rather 
vexatious, was the only method that could be used of com- 
pelling members to help sustain the institution by paying 
their membership fee. Otherwise, they said, a number of 
people, who can enjoy our meetings, would come and listen 
and even discuss and vote, and woftild go home without 
having subscribed as much as a single cent towards de- 
fraying the expenses incurred. I could not help thinking 
that this was good logic, and that I had heard some of our 
leading bee-keepers in the United States deplore the fact 
that there were bee-keepers at each convention who took 
advantage of the meetings without helping their success in 
a pecuniary way. If we wish to be hospitable and enter- 
tain visiting foreigners without expense to them, we must 
expect our local men to help us, and a bee-keeper who thinks 
enough of a congress of this kind to travel a number of 
miles purposely to attend it, ought to be willing to help de- 
fray the costs. - 

The number of delegates present must have been 150 or 
more. I have not yet received the report of the secretary, 
so have none of the proceedings to refer to, and can only 
speak of whatI recalltomemory. I was particularly struck 
by the number of doctors, teachers, and clergymen, whom I 
met. It seems to me that they must have composed fully a 
third of the attendance. The peculiar clothing of the 
French clergy make them so much more conspicuous than 
our Protestant ministers. Buta pleasanter set of men I 
never met. 

Among the subjects toucht in the discussions, I will 
mention the ‘‘ Role of the drones in the hive.’’ It seemed 
to be the opinion of the majority that the destruction of 
drone-comb and replacing of these by worker-combs, in 
inferior combs, was desirable, for a motion to recommend 
this was past, but there was considerable opposition. One 
member came with a report showing that he had experi- 
mented on two hives, the one with many drones, the other 
with few. I will quote a part of his report: 


‘* Ina hive I obtained many drones by placing in it, in the spring, 
some drone-combs already built and some unbuilt frames with guide, 
in which, as you all know, the bees would build more drone than 
worker combs. In another hive I placed combs built of worker-cells, 
so as to have but few drones. The definitive gain of the hive with 
many drones, in weight, during the season, was about a pound. On 
the other hand, I weighed five hives with many drones, and five hives 
with few drones. The five hives with many drones increast 116 kilo- 
grams. The five hives with few drones increast 123 kilograms.” 


This shows a difference of seven kilograms, or 16'% 
pounds, in favor of the hives with few or nodrones. But 
this gentleman does not think that this difference is suffi- 
cient to condemn the drones, and thinks they are advanta- 
geous in keeping the brood warm. He did not stop to note 
that before these drones could keep the other brood warm, 
they had to be kept warm themselves while in brood, and 
that, too, at a time when the bees are not numerous and the 
weather is cooler than during the honey crop; and that if 
there had been workers reared instead of drones, they would 
be just as likely to be able to keep the brood warm if the 
weather became cold enough to necessitate this. 


But one thing I heard asserted by a number, and which 
I entirely disbelieve, is that the bees change worker-comb 
to drone-comb when all the drone-comb has been removed. 
I do not mean to contradict any one, but I believe that the 
asserted change from worker to drone comb was not the 
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work of the bees, but a sagging of the cells in combs of 
foundation caused by heat. I have seen this in a few 
instances. But in order to convince me that the bees actu- 
ally tore down worker-comb to rebuild drone-comb in its 
place, it wotiid be necessary that the test be made with old 
worker-comb, in which there could be no prospect of sag- 
ring. 

. SBut I am running away from my task as narrator and 
falling into arguments. 

Another subject discust, which seems to be of great 
interest the world over, was that of foul-brood, and it ap- 
peared to me that, in Europe as well as in America, many 
so-called cases of foul-brood are only accidental cases of 
chilled brood. I say this because I was told by a French 
bee-keeper that he had had foul brood among his bees, but 
it had disappeared without his having to do anything for it. 
And two or three bee-keepers got up in the meeting and 
asserted that foul-brood was not so dangerous a disease as 
it had been reported to be, and one man ridiculed all the 
writers who advise such strong measures against it, but the 
interruptions and laughing of the majority showed him 
that he had no hope of convincing them. Several leading 
men, on the other hand, advised fire and boiling water as 
the only sure remedies for the true foul-brood, which is evi- 
dently a scourge the world over. 

Another subject, which has perhaps more importance 
for the European than it has for us, was the creating of 
apiarian classes in schools and colleges. I say that it has 
more importance over there, because so great a proportion 
of the population doés not seek information, as our farmers 
do here, thru the daily papers and agricultural press. But 
it has importance for us, nevertheless, for it would be use- 
ful to have, not only our bee-keepers, but all classes, 
informed, superficially at least, upon the natural history of 
the honey-bee, its role in nature, and the need of its culti- 
vation. 

I had an occasion of ascertaining the total iguorance of 
some of our average American citizens on this subject, dur- 
ing our return trip to America, on shipboard. To pass 
away idle hours, the passengers got up an evening enter- 
tainment at which each one was required to say, or sing, 
something for the entertainment of the others, under pen- 
alty of the payment of $1.00 into the sailors’ orphans’ fund, 
and they had me down on the program for a talk on bees. 
I did the best I could, and the few words that I spoke led to 
more questions than I could have answered in a week, and 
some of these questions were decidedly foolish. 

Mr. Editor, I hope you will excuse me, but it seems I 
can not avoid tumbling out of my subject. I was quietly 
taking notes among bee-keepers, at Paris, and here I am, 
on the ocean, sailing home before time. 

This question of teaching bee-culture is fast being 
solved everywhere. When I visited the old city of my birth 





and I may tell you something about this by and by—I en- 
tered the doors of the old college in company with the 
treasurer of the college, who was also entrusted with a 
school of apiculture in this institution, and-on his desk I 
found a French copy of ‘‘The Hive and Honey-Bee.”’ It 
seems that everywhere they are trying to push the educa- 
tion of the peasants on all agricultural subjects. This is 
sure to bring results sooner or later. 


8 
A Summer of Bee-Keeping in Nevada—Alfalfa. 


BY J. T. HAMMERSMARK, 


T was on a dark, dismal evening in June that I stept 
] off a train in the cozy little city of Reno, situated in the 
mountains a few miles east of the border-line of Califor- 
nia. Altho we are in mountains, so to speak, still we 
are in a valley 10 by 15 miles entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains. This and some of the neighboring valleys are very 
fertile, where water is to be had, but where it is lacking 
sage-brush and jack rabbits hold the fort. Some few scat- 
tering scrub pine trees are to be seen on the mountains. 
This is all that is left of what used to be a great forest some 
yearsago. The valley is well populated with thrifty and 
well-to-do ranchers, cattle and sheep men, and bee-keepers. 
It is about the latter class and their industry that I will give 
a short sketch. 

The bee-keeper’s calendar here is just the same as in 
the Eastern States. We begin our work about the 1st of 
April and finish up about Oct. 1st, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. We are not troubled here with the wintering 
problem, as bees winter wellon the summer stands. A 
great deal of alfalfa is grown here. Two crops of hay are 
cut each season from this source and the third crop is sold 
for fall pasture to men who turn their herds and flocks on 
these fields, which are in afew days grazed to the ground. 
Our source of honey is alfalfa. Itisa very prolific yielder 
when the conditions are just right. Itis something like 
white clover and basswood in regard to the amount of nec- 
tar it secretes; some years it yields more nectar than others, 
still it is not so subject to short and uncertain crops asthe 
above-mentioned, and many other nectar-yielding plants of 
the East. One is always sure of a crop altho it may not be 
more than 40 to 50 pounds per colony some seasons. The 
average yield for 20 years, I feel safe to say, would not be 
less than 100 pounds per colony of comb honey. This is 
judging from past records. 

The past season Mr. Hash’s crop was 30,000 pounds of 
comb and extracted honey, being the smallest yield per col- 
ony he has had in 20 years, and this wasan average of 50 
pounds per colony. Some people have askt me since my re- 
turn to Chicago, if their alfalfa honey is of good flavor. 


The alfalfa honey of this 








An Apiary in Washoe County, Nevada. 





region is preferred to that of 
California by buyers. In my 
estimation it comes next to 
pure white clover honey, if I 
have any preference at all. 
But we have our troubles 
here, even if we get lots of the 
best honey produced. Think 
of a ride on the cars from Chi- 
cago, for instance, from three 
to four days, first thru our fer- 
tile neighboring States, then 
over the vast desert of waste 
land and mountains of the far 
West. However, this would 
not be so badif the railroad 
company did not charge you a 
small fortune to get there. 
Then. our freight charges are 
something awful. Suppose I 
order a carload of bee-fixtures 
from the East to be laid down 
in Reno, Nev. My goods go no 
further than Reno, but the 
company charges me with 
freight to San Francisco, and 
back freight again to Reno. 
Of course, they are the big fish 
and I am of the little fish, and 
during the present state of 
political corruption, and as 
long asthe men who make out 


To this query I can say, yes. 
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laws can be bought and bribed to do as the big fish dictate, 
regardless of the rights of the people, the little fish must 
either submit to their robbery and be swallowed alive, or 
keep out oftheirway. ‘There are hopes, however, that such 
things will some day be modified, for the people will not al- 
vays besilent. Pardon me for switching off on politics,for 
I intended to write about bees, but you see it naturally came 
into the subject of our drawbacks in the West, and as this 
is my view of the matter, if I should not speak of it for fear 
of offending some one I would not be doing right. 


Then, to be isolated in a new country, away from all 
one’s friends, is another thing you have tocontend with if 
you care for society, but if you could make friends in the 
East you can do so in the West. The climate of this high 
altitude is simply fine. Renois 4479 feet above sea-level. 
Snow can be seen onthe tops of the highest mountains 
nearly allthe year round. Bee-keepers at Reno are now 
suffering from the fact that the place is overstockt with 
bees, for there are many fine locations in the West, espe- 
ically if a man hastwo or three thousand dollars to buy out a 
well-started place—a man with $400 or $500 could get a good 
start, but of course he would have to depend on other in- 





J. T. Hammersmark and Son. 


come aside from his bees for a few years until his stock in- 
creast to from 300 to 500 colonies, at which time he could de- 
pend on making a good living, and most likely accumulate 
a nice little bank account from the product of his bees be- 
sides. 

There is another thing I have not mentioned: Alfalfa, 
I am sorry to say, is cut in its best bloom for honey. I no- 
ticed that the bees did not, the past season at least, work 
more than 7 or 8 days on each crop before it wascut. It is 
of the sweet clover order. It commences to bloom about 
July 1st, and will bloom for 10 weeks or moreif not cut. 
What a lot of sweet could be produced from 1,000 acres of 
Alfalfa raised for seed ! 

Taking it carefully into consideration, it is a question 
whether to stay where I am or ‘‘go west.”’ 

I have given a fair view of both sides of the question, 
so no one will be misled, I hope, thru the reading of this ar- 
ticle. Cook Co., Ill. 


P. S.—Referring to the picture of the apiary, I may say 
that one afternoon a traveling photographer came by our 
place, and those seen in the photograph came out and lookt 
towards the camera while the man prest the button. Mr. 
Hash at the time was away; I am sorry he was not at home, 
for with his presence the picture would have been complete. 
The sun was just going down over the Sunset mountains, 
which we stood facing; that’s why we are all squinting so 
admirably. 

The young lady with the white waist is Mr. Hash’s 
niece, who helps him at times during the honey season. 


The lady at the left in the picture is Mrs. Guthrie, who 


came out to cook for us for a few weeks. Her daughter and 
son are the ones at the right, and the young man in the pic- 
ture is—myself. Miss Guthrie has helpt Mr. Hash in the 
bee-business for the past. three seasons. She is a splendid 
‘‘thand’’ and can scrape sections like a machine—so fast and 
clean 5. Ds 
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Questions and Answers. 
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(The — may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EDITOR.]| 





Moving Bees on the Cars. 


I have been thinking of moving to Colorado. Could I 
take bees that distance—900 miles? If so, how should I 
pack them to move on the train? CanI make the change, 
say the latter part of February ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—In moving bees on thecars the two things to 
fear are the breaking of the combs and the smothering of 
the bees. ‘There ought to be little danger as to the last in 
the month of February. See that each colony has for ven- 
tilation at the entrance or elsewhere a space covered with 
wire-cloth equivalent to 10 or 12 inches. If the frames are 
fixt-distance frames they are all right, but if they are loose- 
hanging frames, fasten them in place either by driving a 
nail partially into the end of each top-bar, or by putting in 
little sticks between the frames. Fasten the hives in the 
cars so they can not move about, and let the frames run 
parallel with the rails of the railroad. The excitement of 
the journey will bea little hard on the bees in February, 
and will make them eat more than they otherwise would, so 
they will need a flight sooner than if they had been left in 
quiet. 

—~+ + 


Transferring and Dividing Bees. 


Suppose we havea colony of hybrid bees ina hive not 
standard, but full of comb and brood. We can transfer 
those old combs, but will have to tie or wire them in our 
new frames. Now, we have eight new hives with comb 
foundation; and we have coming in the spring—say the 
first of May—one strong colony of pureItalian bees without 
a hive, one queen in April, and two more in May and June. 
We want to increase all we can, and have no weak colonies 
in the fall. If we had our colony in an improved hive next 
spring, full of bees, comb, and brood, we would know how 
to proceed, but if we transfer them we can’t expect much 
increase. 

Don’t you think it would do to transfer the bees (as they 
are hybrids) intoa new hive, then put the queen that is 
coming in April into the old hive, then put the colony that 
we are going to send for, in a hive with full sheets of foun- 
dation? Then how are we to get drones to breed from next 
summer? Ido not know whether our old queen is a hybrid, 
or a daughter of a hybrid. 

You might infer from the tone of our letter that we are 
running this bee-business alone, but we are not wishing to 
mislead you in the least. Wehavea good papa who helps 
us, or rather we help him, but the bees belong to us. 

Two WASHINGTON GIRLS. 

ANSWER.—You are mistaken in thinking that trans- 
ferring will make any great difference in the matter of in- 
crease. In the present case it is merely transferring from 
one set of frames to another, and you can have the brood 
just as compact after transferring as before, in which case 
the bees will go right on as if there had been no trans- 
ferring. If lunderstand you rightly, your plan contem- 
plates dividing your old colonyin April and forming a new 
colony to which you will give the queen received. It is very 
doubtful that your colony will be strong enough to divide 
in April to bear any depletion. The first thing is to have 
it build up good and strong, and if you take anything from 
it before that time you will lose by it. You can transfer in 
fruit-bloom without any loss, but unless the colony is very 





strong don’t divide at that time. 
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As the colony of Italians you are to get will be without 
hive, it will no doubt be without brood. So it will be a good 
plan to have the transferring done before you receive the 
Italian bees, and then you can give the Italians the larger 
share of the brood in the old colony. That will make at 
first a mixt lot of workers in the colony with the Italian 
queen, but that will be no harm. A week later any queen 
reared from brood taken from the Italian queen will be of 
the right stock. Having now the two colonies to draw from, 
you can form new colonies by taking a frame of brood and 
bees from each when you want to start a new colony. 


By keeping the Italian colony strong, you will be sure 
to have drones therefrom. When you give brood from the 
old colony to the Italian, see that you take combs that have 
some drone-comb in them, but if any drone-comb is in them 
at the time destroy it by shaving off the heads of the sealed 
brood and sprinkling fine salt on the unsealed. 


—tiateating 
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Transferring Bees. 


1. Which would be the best month or time to transfer 
bees from common, rough redwood boxes to regular hives ? 


2. Isit nota rarething for a few bees (I could not see 
more than 10 bees), at about 4 p.m., and about half a mile 
from the seashore, to commence building a comb on the 
edge of a common cypress hedge, (around an apple orchard 
four years old), the branch being only about two or three 
feet from the ground? I could see no other bees but the 
few workers I mentioned. Iwas looking at them about ten 
minutes. 


3. I would like to know if it is possible to hive the 
above bees, and also, how and when to doit. Also, suppose 
they were hived, would you put the hive on the ground in 
the same place or not? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Probably 21 days after casting a swarm. 
If you prefer it earlier, take the time when the combs are as 
light as possible and bees working at the same time. In 
the North this comes at the time of apple-bloom. 


5 


2. Decidedly a rare thing .forso small a number as 10 
bees to be engaged in comb-building anywhere. Are you 
sure they were not carrying away wax that had been left 
there by a swarm that had been clustering there? Some- 
times it happens that a swarm starts to build comb ona 
limb, then leaves, and a few stray bees get left. 

3. Itis doubtful if you could hive 10 bees and get them 


to stay, and they wouldn’t be of any value should ypu suc- 
ceed. 
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* The Afterthought. * 
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FRENCH ANTI-PROGRESS-—BEES AND PLANTS. 


I think most of us were interested in reading how, for 
the French-speaking portion of the world, the anti-progress 
inonster intrencht in the columns of the only French bee- 
journal was bought and conquered by Messrs. Dadant and 
Bertrand., We are glad Mr. Bertrand has the beautiful 
home we read of, looking out upon its beautiful scene. 
Rather in the nature of news that Mt. Blanc is of three diff- 
‘rent colors at three different times of the day. 


Yes, now editor Bertrand calls our attention to it, it is 
getting apparent that plants (for their own look-out-for- 
liumber-one profit) have ‘ree ways of securing the attend- 
ance of bees—nectar, pollen, and more or ‘less mysterious 
dainties, very small in bulk, and of which the bee never 
sets a load to carry home. (This doesn’t prove that the bee 
never carries home amy of these minute secretions.) Mr. 
Bertrand’s experiment of marking a bee at work on his 
‘bar-room plant,’’ and watching it for five hours consecu- 
tively, and noting that the little dupe had nothing to show 
for its work at the end of the time—that experiment de- 
serves a great deal more attention than it has received 
hitherto. All of us who pay any scientific attention to for- 
age plants need to be on the lookout. I feel pretty sure 
that poppies, altho they may furnish some of both pollen 
and nectar, furnish something else also, and that it is this 





‘‘something else’’ that gets the beessoexcited. AndI won- 
der a little if the angelica (devil’s club) is not another case 
oi the same thing. I had never heard before that the Chap- 
man honey-plant was of this character. It seems Mr. Ber- 
trand had discovered that before the plant had its boom in 
this country. I fear we shall find that a// plants which never 
fail to attract bees are of this bad kidney, and that all 
plants furnishing large amounts of nectar have occasional 
times of barrenness when bees ignorethem. Don’t let any 
one tell the man who wastes his time hovering around our 
horrible Eryngium giganteum that that model of industry, 
the bee, does the same thing. 
Do we understand thatit wasan American plant that 
scored in Mr. Bertrand’s garden the record of rapid growth 
—an inch an hour? Sounds that way. And if any people 
have been saying that Mr. Dadant writes nice travel letters 
with the bees left out, they must admit that he has re- 
deemed himself this time. Page 761. 


CAGING AND MAILING QUEEN-BEES. 


Forty bees in a very big cage, with both cold-weather 
room and hot-weather rooms—the way Doolittle sends 
queens to the Boers. If he would only contrive some way 
to deprive them of one queen all the world (save one nation) 
would crown him ‘“‘king of men.’’ Sixty-five degrees of 
temperature for your caged queens, whenever you can boss 
the thermometer. Mostof us would have jumpt conclusions 
for a much higher temperature, and Mr. Doolittle deserves 
thanks for a valuable item. Also those of us who have no 
experience in caging queens during harvest are glad to be 
assured that the bees can be depended upon to feed them. 
Page 742. 

NECTAR AND CANE-SUGAR. 


It seems to me that Editor Cowan, on page 758, makes 
a little slip where he says that the sweet of nectar is 
‘“‘almost entirely’? cane-sugar.. Unless my memory is 
greatly astray, we had, not Wiany years ago, the exact 
determination of the different kinds of sugars in several 
samples of nectar made by scientific hands—samples gath- 
ered artificially. One or more of the samples showed more 
than half cane-sugar, but most of them less than half— 
composition varying greatly according to the species of 
plant the nectar came from, 


ACID TO PREVENT GRANULATION, 


I should have used ever so much excess of acid if I had 
been askt to make bee-feed with vinegar to prevent granu- 
lation. If there is another brother as green asI let him 
make a note. Tablespoonful will do for 10 pounds of sugar, 
if the vinegar is sharp. Page 771. 


INTERNECINE WAR ABOUT PURE FOOD. 


Mr. Abbott’s speech is quite a refreshing change from 
the formal tone of the ordinary convention paper. And so 
there’s internecine war between friend and friend among 
the friends of pure-food legislation. Sad. And all because 
the butter-folks are set in the resolution to subject imita- 
tion butter to additional disabilities, beyond being said un- 
der its own name—disabilities more or less inquisitorial. 
Stated in that way, it sounds as if the Brosius folks are al- 
together right and the others altogether wrong. But no in- 
justice will be done by s/a/ing the other side. I suppose 
the other chaps will say that people are fooled with bogus 
butter more frequently than in almost any other way—and 
more to their disgust; that the person who eats butter is of- 
tener than otherwise not the person who buys it; that pres- 
ent methods inform the buyer what he buys, but not the 
eater what he eats;and that therefore it is right to protect 
the eater by forbidding the imitation to be colored like the 
genuine. That sounds reasonable, too—but it murders an 
honest infant industry (honesty infantile altho the industry 
is not) seeing that no one will eatasa relishanew stuff 
that looks queer. But the boy that must have absolutely all 
the candy he calls for, else destroy all the candy designed 
for the crowd—lI fear the most kindly friend of naughty 
boys would find it hard to say anything mitigatory for him. 
Page 773—5. 


POOeererrrritrrrrrrittiirirrirrror ooo ooo 


The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It is 
nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy card = ird 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee- 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or wecan send the American Bee Journal one 
year andthe picture—both for $1.60. It would be a nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 
there are nearly 200 bee-keepers shown. 
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DR. PEIRO 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SEED ent FREE 





BILL 


To get new customers w test my Seeds, [ will mail my 1901 
catalogue, filled with more Bargains than everand a 10¢ Due 
Bill good for 10e worth of Seeds for tnal absolutely 
free. All the Beat Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Sceda, Potatoes and many Novelties at lowest prices, 
Ginseng, the great money making plant. Glant Prize To- 
mutoes, 2 tothe foot, Pan American Oats, sent ou tfree to 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan American Expo- 
sition, Buffale, N. Y. are offered. $2,635 00 in cash premiums, 
Don’t give vour order until you see this new catalogue.@ You'll 
be Surprised at mv bargain offers. Send posta: for catalogue 
today. It ia FREE te all. Te!) your friends to send too, 
Fr. B. MILLS, Box 88, Rosehill, Onondaga lo., N. Y, 


1D7t Please mention the Bee Journal, 








The Dipping Process is a thing of the past. 


Ditmer’s Foundation ®st*"( Whole 


sale- Jobbing 

I make by a ‘“* NEW PROCESS” that produ- 
ces EVERY ESSENTIAL necessary to make 
itthe VERY BEST and MOST desirable in all 
respects. My PROCESS and AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES are my own inventions, which 
enable me to SELL, FOUNDATION and work 
wax into foundation for cash at prices that are 
the lowest. Catalog giving full line of Supplies 
and more particulars about my foundation,with 
prices and samples, free on application. When 
writing, state amount of foundation wanted or 
wax to be workt. Beeswax wanted. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Satisfaction guaranteed ormoney 
refunded on every 


MARILLA 


we sell. Are not those reasonable terms? 
That she ws ye u how much faith we have 
in our machines. Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines, A child can work 
thein. Eleventh year on the market, 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. 
Catalogue 2e. Stamps, Box31Rose Hill. N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
for cash, located in 


anted ! Colorado. Give full 


particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; 
comb houey preferred. 
1Atf THos. C. StanLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


LDS? Seed Potatoes 


Always Clive Satisfaction. 
18.000 bushels this year, Largest and best stock ever 
aon. Pat's Choice, Pingree, Vigorosa, Bovee. 
Ey. Mich., Ey. Ohio Ae me, McKinley, Carm. 3. Sir 
Walt. Ral. L ivingston, etc, PureStock, Low Prices. 
Olds’ Field and Garden Seeds. 
Quality the best; price as low as the c ~~ st. Fire 
Dried Seed Corn axpectalty. Seed Oats, Barl y,Rape, 
Millet, Clover, F ield Peas, Vegetable and Flower Se eds. 40 Pp 


INus, Catalog Free. £L.L.CLOS, Drawer D, Clinton, W's. 











Two or three apiaries 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
DUA 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


a Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@8 
PoupDER’s HONEy-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AM MULLINS 


Slease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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VEGETAULE and FLOW ER. 

Everything in the Nursery anc 

Florist’s line. Direct deal with 

us will insure you the best and 

pore you money Mail size postpaid, 

pages he freight ore »xpress, safe arrival 

and satisfaction guaranteed. Try us. A valu- 

able 168 page » Catalog for the asking. 47 years. 

1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 285, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Best Honey Season in Years. 


The past honey season has been the best we 


have had for years in western Massachusetts. 
I secured 75 pounds per colony, and the qual- 
ity cannot be excelled. 

I much regret the almost total failure of 


the honey crop in 
try, 


many sections of the coun- 
as reported in the Bee but I trust 
that we all that are 


bee-keeping business as in all 


Journal, 
realize there 


the 


ups and 
downs in 


other occupations in life, yet if we persevere 
reward will surely come. Jos. BLAKE. 
Hampshire Co., Mass., Dee. 17. 





Report for the Past Season. 
I have 9 colonies of bees in winter quarters. 
I wintered 


secured no increase 


only one and 


, but they stored 35 pounds 


colony last winter, 
of nice section honey, which I sold for 15 cents 
per pound. H. J 
, Dee. 19. 


. COOLEY. 
Kane Co., Ill 





Bees Didn’t Do Very Well. 


My bees didn’t do very well this season. 
They were wintered ina cold, damp cellar, 
the temperature sometimes going down to 10 


degrees below the freezing-point, so they were 


very weak in the spring 


I secured only 400 sections of comb honey 


from 10 colonies, spring count, and increast 
to 15. Luse nothing but the tall seetions 

4x5x3%—with separators. Honey sells more 
readily in them, and I can get a better price 


for it. 
Wood Co.. 


WILL Evert. 
Wis., Dec. 20 





Poor Season for Honey. 


This has been a poor season for honey in 
this locality, on account of the dry weather in 
May June, but I feel that I can not 


along without the 


and get 
American Bee Journal. 

Lewis Lioyp, Jr. 
Dec. 18, 


Columbia Co., Wis.. 





Cotton Honey--Swarming. 
I notice on page 797 (1900) a report headed 
‘Cotton as a Honey-Plant,”’ to R. 
P. Davies’ letter on Carr says 
he doesn’t think that cotton is anything extra 
as a honey-piant, but that we have a variety 
of prairie-flowers which are our main source 


in answer 
page 718. Mr. 


for surplus honey. He may leave Lamar 
county out when it comes to prairie-flowers. 
When cotton fails to yield nectar the bee- 
keepers of this part of the State wear a long 


face. I extracted 700 pounds of cotton honey 


secured 11 colonies, 


to 23. Mr. 
vathering 


from spring count, and 


increast 
the 


Davies is mistaken about 
surplus from 
They get the 


bees the cotton 


bloom. nectar from the middle 


stem of the leaf, and from the square and 
bolls they get pollen. They do get some honey 
from the bloom 

On page 777 is an article headed, *‘ Do Bees 
Select their Future Home Before Swarming?” 
In my opinion this question will never be 
settled, tho I believe 1 should take the nega- 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 






1G MONEY IN FOULTRY 


OurLARCE POULTRY GUILE 
explains all. Worth #25 to snyone 
The largest, finest and most complete bock ever pu b 
lishedin colors, Containsover 175 new illustrations, 
hundreds of valuable recipes and plans and HOW TO 
MAKE POULTRY PAY. Sent postpaid for 15 cents, 


JOHN BAUSCHER. JR., Box 94, Freeport, ill, 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


TheAmerican Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CH1caGo, ILL. 
that is over a quarter of a 


A Journa century old and is still grow- 


ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE MODERN FARMER & BUSY BEL. 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor. 








Mention the Bee Journal. 








~ xt 





A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with 
a General Farm Department, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
Veterinary, Home and General News. 
Edited by one who has had practical 
experience in every department of 
farm work. To introduce the paper 
to new readers, it will be sent for a 
short time to New Subscribers, one year 


for 25 cents. Sample copies free. Best 
Advertising Medium in the Central 
West. Address, 


MODERN FARMER, 
9Ctf ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





The Rural Californian 


—_—_—_— 
Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, Los ANGELES, CAL 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





OULTRY BOOK FREE, 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, lc 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOCL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee vournai when writing 


64 pages, illustrated 








SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
Homer City, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 


; Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the~purpose. 
. Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 
G.B. LEWIS Co., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 
; BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
4 G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WOODMAN.......++-. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4 olis, Ind. FRED FouLcerR & SoOnS...........Ogden, Utah. 


G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 


E. T. Apsortrt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn 


= Special Southwestern Agent. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


q Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Bes-Hives and Honéy-Boxes 








ie = 


Q . 7  in‘car lots, wholesale or retail. Now is the time to get prices 
d : 5! We are the people who manufacture strictly first-class goods {f 
¥ ; 


and sell them at prices that defy competition. Write us to-day. & 


Inter-State Box and Manufacturing Company, 
47Atf HUDSON, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


0 “> —Sure mas an 
BE SURE ABC UT iT e incubator will 


rWe wiltxend you our WOW Premier Incubator; 
@n Trial, you pay for it after thoroughly testing it. Put eggs in it, make a hatch, then you’! know'f you wantit. 
First prize at World’s Fair. Medals at Nashville, Omaha & Nat. + xport Expo. Sole makers of Simplicity Incubators, 


Catalogue and **Poultry Helps’’for de stamps. COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 5 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FOR SALE! 
Best on Earth | Best Extracted Alfalia Honey 


Cases. And to introduce them thruout Guaranteed absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
the United States aud Canada we Packt in 5-gallon tin cans, of about 60 pounds 
will sell them at ‘a liberal discount each, two cans to the case, 7% cents per pound, 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- cash with order. Buy direct from the home of 
ome Paps a e ‘ Alfalfa. We can please you. Headquarters 
Or ee eee reaaauarters for | for ALFALFA and SWEET CLOVER SEED. 
x3 R.H SCHMIDT & CO. | Write for prices. Vogeler-Wiedemann Co., 
Deities Sheboygan, Wisconsin. | 60-62 W. First So. St., Sart LAKE City, UTAH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when wntne | 434tf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 

















You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that 


Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 























| |) =NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 


to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what we do. 


tive side of it; but for the want of space I wil 
not try to give my proof. H. ¢ 
Lamar Co Dec. 16. 


HuTcHINs 
. Tex., 


Late Storing—Shorten the Sting. 

We have not secured much honey in this lo 
cality since 1896. 
dred 


My bees stored a few hun- 
pounds late this fall—so late that they 
did not like to go up into the supers with it, 
so filled everything below, and crowded out 
the queen so that she could not lay, and so I 
am afraid that some of the colonies will be 
short of bees in the spring. I have 127 frames 
of nice honey, and every hive ig full 


We are expecting a good honey crop next 


year, for the land isayreen mat of white 


clover. 

I wish those who are interested in length 
ening the tongues of bees could be persuaded 
to try to shorten the *‘ other end” a little bit! 


Green Co., Ind., Dee. 15 


(FEO. SAGI 





Bees Did Well. 


My bees did well the past season I inereast 
from 11 colonies to 23. and got 1600 pounds of 


fine comb honey W. P. Branson 


Decatur Co., Kans., Dee, 22 





Pat Renews His Ba Jurnal. 


Shure its a great wheedler, ye’s are, Mr. Id 


itor. Here ve’s put Dec. and two 00's forn 
inst me name on the rapper ay me Jurnal. 


an at the tap av yer furst page av that sam 
Jurnal ye’s do be saying fur insthince, ‘ Yer 
toime is up;” an thin below that ve’s do be 
sayin, ‘* The Great Cook Book * wid the Jur 


nal fur a year, an only $1.50; ** wull you have 


one?’ Be crabs, I wull, an here's the ducat 


Oim jist dyin entirely fur to see phwat 
koind of cookin’s in it 


inside 


Sind thim along. the 


jut as a business propo- 


sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 


‘Tablets 


The best way to get you 


Send Stamp for ‘“‘Health” 


booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 


you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


Handsome FREE! 


Stick Pin 


ductory offer. 
money returned. 


W hat fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, yousend us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health’’ booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby « 
worth double the money. Order by number. This is an extra intro 
Only one pin to one person. 

Send now while the offer is good, 


rv pearl, warranted to be 


If unsatisfactory, 


q MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 


@ [This company will do exactly as it promises. 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Lditors. } 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CuT Is THe #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies iu the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 

° — 

Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for. 
tunate as to have one of the “* Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 








How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty”? must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.— We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., Chicago, IIL 


Ba Please allor’ *bout two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 





To Exchan € Bates & Edsmonds 1% and 3 

g » h.p. gasoline engines. Wanted 

foot-power saws, lathes and machinery of all 
kinds. ROBERT B. GEDYE, La Salle, Ill. 
1A2t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


i FOR SALE.—Tenon machine, 
Machinery doving machine, two-spindle 
shaper, saw -table, guages and saws, shafting, 
pulleys and belting. Frep DALTON, Walker,Mo. 


52A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Ohio Farmer 


-AND THE—— 


American Bee Journal, 


Both One Year for only $1.40. 











THE OHIO FARMER is clearly one of the leaders of the agricultural papers 
of this country. It is a 20-page weekly, often 24 pages, handsomely printed on 
good paper, and CLEAN in both reading and advertising columns. It has the 
largest actual staff of editors and correspondents (all farmers) of any farm paper 


publisht, and is practically progressive in defending the farmer’s interests. 


IT WILL HELP YOU MAKE ‘THE FARM PAY.”’ 


Cleveland, Ohio, for a free sample copy. 


Send to OHIO FARMER, 


REMEMBER, we send both the Ohio Farmer and the American Bee Journal, 


both one year for only $1.40. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 MICHIGAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





26 cents Cash x 
. sek 
paid for Beeswax. « 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 





two of thim, and Oi'll try to git me old woman 
ter be radin the ‘‘ Cook-Book ”’ won't 
rade the Jurnal, an says Oiman Old Sager, 


-she 


bee-joote, an she wushes she'd got marrid to 
some foine young feller, wid since enuff ter 
go ter bed at noight, and not be spindin toime 
an munny wid ould books an papers fall ay 
bees, an no hunny in the house, nor wood in 
the shanty. 

Oim hopin luck may sthrike her wid ther 
Cook-Book upon Christmas mornin. 

CYRENE E. Morris. 
Carroll Co., Iowa, Dec. 14. 





A Slim Honey Crop. 

The honey crop was very slim here the past 
season. The weather is fine now, and the bees 
have been flying for the last 3 or 4 days, and 
carrying out lots of dead bees. I am 





afraid 

there will bea great many of them next spring. 
The old American Bee Journal is the pillar 

of truth. Long may it and its editor stand 

without fear. D. D. DANIHER. 
Dane Co., Wis., Dee. 21. 





Poorest Season in 10 Years. 
The 


honey we have had in 10 years. 


past season has been the poorest for 


The bees did 


not make their expenses—some had enough 
for winter—some had a little—and others 


nothing. I fed over 600 pounds of sugar syrup 
that 
amount of stores. 


in order they might have the required 
Clover looks fine now, and 
the prospects for next season are very good. 


Holmes Co., O., Dee. 17. Amos MILLER. 


Good Season for Honey. 


The past season was a good one for honey 
in this locality. mild, 
and gave the bees an opportunity to gather all 
the honey from the White 


clover was never so plentiful as the past sum- 


The spring was very 
fruit-blossoms. 
mer, altho the weather was not as good as it 


Alsike 
yielded plenty of honey. 


might have been. and sweet 


The bees 


from wild aster and sweet 


clover 
gathered 
honey clover dur- 
ing October, gathered pollen from dandelions 
until Oct. 3, and had a good flight on Oct. 20. 

I wish you a happy New Year, and success 
to the American Bee Journal. 

CHARLES DucLos 
Saginaw Co., Mich., Dee. 20. 





Honey Crop Slim the Past Season. 
The honey crop of 1900 was rather slim in 


this county. Clover and basswood failed en- 
tirely, so that with the exception of some 
honey-dew that was gathered in May and 
had a dearth of honey from apple- 
until buckwheat Buckwheat 


yielded fairly well, and I secured enough to 


June, we 


bloom bloom. 














200-Eg¢g Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 









46A25t 


Please mention the Bee Journal 





?GREIDER’S POULTRY 


g always do well. 50 standard varieties. Handsom- 
Y est poultry book of the season for8c stamps. Full 
of money-making hints. My birds are winners. 


B. H. CREIDER, Fiorin, Pa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writin: 
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supply our own table, besides selling 820.00 
worth, thus keeping our ‘* toad-hide*’ replen- 
isht to the extent of another year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal. As long 
as the editor keeps the ‘‘ Old Reliable ** up to 
its present standard, we subscribers won't 
ick. I wish him a large crop of new sub- 
ecribers, and a merry Christmas. 
M. P. Lowry. 
Armstrong Co., Pa., Dec. 14. 
Thank you, Mr. Lowry, for your good 
vishes—yes, and the same to so many other 
od friends who have sent us numberless 





nd words of encouragement.—EDIToR. | 
Don’t confuse these instruments with 























cheap bargain counter” offers. They are Am 
high grade, fully guaranteed, instru- @ 
\ ments FOR MUSICIANS, 
VIOLIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light re d oramber, 
\ full ebony trimmed, Brazil wood bow, 
#\4 pearl slide, full leather bound canvas 
ae case, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., 
ow rth 820, My Price #6.27 
psuit AR—Solid Rosewood, standard 
jul size, neatly inlaid, Spanish cedar 
- neck, celluloid front, ebony finger 
board, best quality patent head 
Full leather bound canvas case. 
Regular price 818. My Price8?.65 
MANDOLIN—Solid Rosewood, 
19 ribs; celluloidfront; veneered 
nead piece, handsomely inlaid. 
Elegant French Polish. Patent 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
815. My Price, Only 87, with 
leather bound case, extra set of 
y) strings and tortoise pick. Send for circulars of 
high grade musical instruments of all kinds. 


BleH Rag auaite CICADO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writune 








California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market Street, - Sawn FRAncisco, CAL. 
Ylease mention Bee Journal when writing. 





TOUR OF ALL MEXICO 
in Pullman’s finest Compartment 
Drawing Room, Library, Observation 
and Dining Cars—all Vestibuled—with 
the celebrated : 
OPEN-TOP CAR “ CHILILITLI” 
for Observation in the Mountains and 
Canons, and Dining Carin the Tropics. 
A delightful trip of 38 days with 
Three Circle Toursin the Tropics of 
the South of Mexico and a Visit to the 
Ruined Cities. . 
All exclusive features of these itiner- 
aries of leisurely travel and long stops 
The Special Train starts Tuesday, 
Jan. 22, from Chicago. 
TOUR OF PUERTO RICO. 
SPECIAL PULLMAN CARs leave Chi- 
cago Thursday, Jan.17, and Thurs- 
day, Feb. 14, at 9:30 a.m., connecting 
with the splendid new steamships 
Ponce and San Juan, sailing from New 
York the second day following. Indi- 
vidual tickets sold for other sailing 
dates, alternate Saturdays. 


TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES EVERYWHERE 

These select limited parties will be 
under the special escort and manage- 
ment of THE AMERICAN TourRIsT As- 
SOCIATION, Reau Campbell, General 
Manager, 1423 Marquette Building, 
Chicago. 

Itineraries, Maps and Tickets can be 
had on application to Agents of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 





New York,—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the Kirkwood, at Geneva, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Jan. 9, 1901, at 10 a.m., and 
continue thru the afternoon and evening. An 
interesting program has been arranged, and a 
good time is expected. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 

Romulus, N. Y 





A Remarkable Offer.—Mr. F. B. Mills, 
the well-known seedsman of Rose Hill, N. Y., 
gives us in this issue the first insertion of his 
advertising for the coming season, presenting 
an entirely new and original feature. Hun- 
dreds of our readers have in the past availed 
themselves of Mr. Mills’ ‘‘ Seed Due-Bill ” 
offer, which he again renews, including with 
it an offer of two free passes to the Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition to be held next summer at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Thisis surely worth investi- 
gating, and a postal card to Mr. Mills will 
bring full particulars. Please mention the 
American Bee Journal when writing. 





The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


LAangstrotn on.. 
The noney-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


—— Muth’s Square Glass Honey-Jars. 
Send for Catalog. 








HONEY anv BEESWAX WANTED. 
Cc H.W.WEBER 
42Atf 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 








#10. in plants produce $4.069.10 in 10 
GINSENG: ears. Beok telling how to grow it, 4c 
Lakeside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y 


52A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


Raterncn RETR RS RE 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—The demand has fallen off 
very much of late, but prices have not declined 
to any great degree from those prevailing for 
the past 60 days, but any pressure to sell would 
cause a decline. Fancy white comb, léc; No. 1, 
15c; amber and travel-stained white, 13@14c; 
dark and buckwheat, 10@1lc. Extracted,white, 
T4@8c; amber, 7@7%c; buckwheat and other 
dark grades, 6@6\4c. Beeswax, 28c. 4 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Dec. 21.—Honey market firm, 
demand steady. Fancy white comb, 24section 
case, $3.50 to $3.75; 12-section case, $1.90 to $2.00; 
amber, case, $3.00 to $3.25. Extracted, white, 
8@%; supply fair: receipts and demand good. 
Beeswax, 22@3c. Demand fair. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C, C, Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Dec. 20.—Honey continues to drag 
at quotations. Holiday business kills every 
thing, almost, but presents. Fancy 1-pound 
comb, 15@16c; common, 10@14c, as to rade. No 
extracted wanted. BATTERSON & Co, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Honey market quiet 
with light stock "and light demand, especially 
for extracted, in which there is very little move- 
ment at present. While we do not change quo- 
tations, they are nominal at present. We look 
for better demand at beginning of new year. 

Fancy white, 17@18c; No.1, 16@17c; No. 2, 14@ 
15c; mixt, 13@14c; buckwheat, 12%@13%c. 
tracted, white, 8@8éc; mixt, "a Thc. 


H. R. Wricur, 


Ex- 


Boston, Dec. 22.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, 17c; A No. 1, loc: No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 
8c; light amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LzEr. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—The market for comb 
honey here is becoming a little bare, altho 
higber prices are not obtainable. Fancy white 
comb sells for l6éc; lower grades do not want to 
sell atall. Extracted is selling slow: amber for 
5% and higher; fancy white clover brings 8@ 
Sc. Beeswax, 28c. Cc. H. W. WepBer. 


New York, Dec. 22.—Fancy white, 15@16c; 
No. 1 white,l4c; No. 2 white 12@13c: amber, 
12c: buckwheat, 10@lic. Extracted in fairly 
good demand at 7%@8c for white, and 7c for 
amber; off grades and Southern in barrels at 
from 65@75c per gallon, according to quality. 
Not much demand for extracted buckwheat as 
yet. Some little selling at 54@6c. Beeswax firm 
at 28 cents. 

Démand continues good for comb honey; sup- 
ply fairly good. Extracted in fair demand with 
enough supply to meet requirements. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


7%@ 


DetrRo!tT, Dec. 22—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7%@8c; amber and dark, 6@7c. 
Beeswax, 26@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 19..—White comb, 13@ 
14cents; amber, 114@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7%@8c; light amber, 6 Y@iK%c; 
amber, 54% @6%c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Stocks of all descriptions are light, and 
values are being as arule well maintained at 
the quoted range. Firmnuess is naturally most 
pronounced on light amber and water white 
honey, the latter being in very scanty supply. 





A HONEY MARKET.—Don’t think that your 
crop is too large or too small to interest us. We 
have bought and sold five carloads already this 
season, and want more. We pay spot cash. Ad- 
dress, giving quality, quantity and price, 

HOS. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DO YOU WANT A— 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 
BLOCHER, Pearl City, If. 
47A2%t Mention the American Bee Jourual 





aed EENS 
Qu Sections 
Comb Foundatios 
And all Aplerian Sapplie 
cheap. Send fer 


FREE Catalogee. &. 7. FLANAGAN, Belleville, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hiv6s, EXtFagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

' ka W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal] when wri‘ing 


°ATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co.. N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 25% Soi 


Sweet Clever (white) ..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
DO ere 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover............. 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover ............80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order. for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118: Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


- -Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


* tonal Deecounts to the Trade. 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans tor extracted hovey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send for 
catalog. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Please mention Kee Journa!] when wr'tine 


LOW RATES TO THE SOUTH. 

Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
are now being sold by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to the 
prominent resorts in the South, includ- 
ing Jacksonville, Fla., Mobile, Ala., 
New Orleans, La., Savannah, Ga., El 
Paso, Tex., which are good for return 
passage at any time prior to June 1, 
1901. Information regarding rates, 
routes, time, etc., can be obtained on 
application to any coupon ticket agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St.Paul 
Railway. 
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iat Dadant’s Foundation. ica 


Why does it sell steate 

so well? r 

Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been an 


complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 


We guarantee Bek 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE~Revised 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted x* *« * 
AT ALL TIMES. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
i i, A li, A Al, dl dlr, hn dl, 








MADE TO ORDER. 


Bingham Brass Smokers, 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn ut should 
last a life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
—_ | than tin of the same size. The little pen cut shows our 
brass hinge put on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 
BINGHAM SMOFRERS 
are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

















Sections==-A Bargain. 


We have 50,000 35¢x5x1'% inch plain sections, and as our call for them is 
light, we will sacrifice them. Prices very low. Write. 


Aviaviee~Gien Cove, es J, J, SPRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. ¥, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


wu AS A PREMIUM K%,. 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the American Bee Journal for three months 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 

This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to en- 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. 
each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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